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EDITORIAl 


Sixteen  years  ago  the  predecessor  of  this  magazine 
willed  it  "  .  .  .  more  casual  days  in  calmer  times."  That 
these  words  are  applicable  to  the  present  is  a  question  for 
debate.  Certainly,  in  the  years  since  the  last  issue  of  Quad 
in  1943,  there  have  been  few  calm  or  casual  times. 

Neither  turbulence  nor  the  passage  of  time,  however, 
has  lessened  the  need  for  a  medium  of  student  expression 
in  areas  of  literary  interest.  Many  times  in  the  interim 
since  the  cessation  of  Quad,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revive  the  magazine,  but  there  was  always  a  barrier.  The 
publishing  of  this  volume  is,  indeed,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dreams  of  many  students  who  have  passed  through  the 
corridors  of  'Southern. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  science  and  practical  edu- 
cation as  a  substitute  for  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal 
arts  education  makes  the  need  for  a  literary  voice  among 
students  more  acute  now  than  in  previous  days.  To  assure 
the  future  of  creative  ability,  rational  thinking,  and  di- 
versity of  ideas  in  the  American  college  and  ultimately  in 
our  literature,  mediums  of  expression  for  students  are  es- 
sential. Many  of  the  "greats"  of  literature  had  their  roots 
nurtured  in  campus  literary  magazines. 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  editors  of  Quad  that  this  maga- 
zine will  adequately  fill  this  need  and  that  it  may  con- 
tinually expand  its  scope  and  always  maintain  a  high  level 
of  quality.  We  hope  that  future  issues  will  contain  mate- 
rial on  art,  the  dance,  music,  and  other  creative  fields 
in  addition  to  poetry,  fiction,  and  non-fiction  writing. 

For  the  Spring  issue,  we  plan  to  give  awards  to  the 
best  student  contribution  in  each  of  the  areas  of  poetry, 
fiction,  non-fiction,  and  art.  We  also  plan  to  enlarge  the 
staff  of  the  magazine  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pages, 
thus  allowing  more  of  the  contributions  to  be  printed. 

Quad  is  the  literary  magazine  for  Birmingham-Southern 
College — its  students,  faculty,  and  friends.  It  is  our  desire 
that  it  will  develop  into  an  organ  which  will  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  college  and  to  its  students. 


This  issue  of  Quad  could  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  interest  and  work  of  many  individuals  and  groups. 
We  express  our  deepest  thanks  to  everyone  who  has  helped 
in  the  planning  and  editing;  to  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  to  the  Publications  Board  for  their  sup- 
port; to  Dr.  Howard  Creed,  our  adviser;  to  the  editorial 
board  which  has  cooperated  so  wonderfully;  to  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi,  Kappa  Delta,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  and  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  sororities  who  had  seventy-five  percent  of  their  mem- 
bers subscribing;  and  to  the  other  Birmingham-Southern 
students  who  have  made  this  magazine  a  reality. 
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A  Soft  Trumpet  Sound 


by  Ben  Price 

A  soft  trumpet  sound  from  down   the  way 
Confused  and  sometimes  smothered  by 

the  hifi  across  the  hall, 
The  soft-sure  splitting  of  an  orange 
The  muffled  voices  of  people  conversing 
The  not  so  muffled  voices  of  people  talking 
"What  are  you  writing?"  whispers  the  orange  peeler — 
A  car  passes  with  a  screech,  and  a  scratch  in  second 
"That's  all  right — don't  tell  me"  the  orange  peeler  again. 
Vibrations  of  footsteps  in  the  hall — 
The  ka-plunk  of  the  door  knob 

"Hi"  just  looking  .  .  . 
The  further  off  sound  of  trains  in  the  distance. 
The  cars  on  the  highway  passing  by,  speeding  by 

(Could  pretend  they  are  ocean  waves  or  maybe  some  great  river  flowing) 
Two  horns,  gone  now  .  .  . 

The  whistle  from  a  plant  .  .  .  like  a  begging  child  or  a  moaning  cat 
Footsteps  outside,  car  door  slammed, 
Car  motor  on;  the  smooth  swish  into  reverse, 

the  scratch  again  .  .  .  more  footsteps. 
Ring — Ring — Ring — telephone,  like  a  hopped  up 

church  bell,  calling,  calling, 
"What  ARE  you  writing"  again  (same  orange  peeler) 
Mufflers   (   .   .    .   er   at   least   the   absence  of   them)   scratch — off   in    the   night 

a  hum;  then  a  whistle — 

a  summer  night. 


Carted 


by  Harold  Bright 


Lead  us  to  the  stairs 
Where 

soft  finger  hair  sounds 
And  quiet  dominate. 
Show  us  one  road 
In  dust  lathered  sheets 
And  calm  cement. 
Lead  us,  lead  and  soon. 
The  clawing  moon 
And  raid-the-night  and 
Sharp  black  breaths 
Take  us. 

In  travel  deepness 
And  strange  and  death 
A  long  wheeling  and  slow. 
In  rhythm 

we  are  carried 
Far  far 

away. 
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by  Jon  Mac  Reinhardt 


Hargrove  DuBois  was  tired  and  miserable.  He  had 
been  standing  on  the  same  spot  for  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes  and  had  not  caught  a  ride  yet.  Now  night  was 
slipping  in  over  the  Florida  scrub  country,  and  the  cars 
became  fewer  and  fewer.  His  shirt  clung  tightly  to  his 
skin,  and  drops  of  water  rolled  down  his  neck.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  last  of  the  afternoon  gnats  whined 
around  his  head.  Hargrove  hated  gnats;  he  really  did. 
Every  time  they  got  after  him  he  swore  he'd  never  thumb 
again.  He  always  changed  his  mind,  though.  He  didn't 
mind  the  waiting  at  all.  If  you  want  to  be  perfectly  frank 
about  it,  he  actually  liked  it.  It  gave  him  a  lot  of  time 
to   think. 

Hargrove  had  thought  a  lot  since  he'd  been  out  of 
school,  except  for  the  time  he'd  had  to  go  away  and  rest, 
that  is.  The  doctor  had  said,  "Now,  Mr.  DuBois  .  .  .  you 
concentrate  only  on  light  matters — nothing  heavy,  under- 
stand? Enjoy  yourself,  have  fun,  but  no  thinking!"  Har- 
grove didn't  like  the  way  he  was  always  coughing  and 
burping  apologetically  under  his  breath.  It  was  really  very 
disconcerting.  But  he  figured  the  doctor  was  sincere,  so 
he'd  shaken  his  hand  and  given  him  a  few  friendly  pats 
on  the  back  and  told  him,  "O.K."  That  was  when  he  used 
to  worry  a  lot,  and  the  doctors  would  become  quite  exas- 
perated. "Why  do  birds  fly  away?"  he  had  asked  them. 
"Why  do  they  always  fly  away?"  Of  course,  that  was  all 
in  the  past  now. 

"One  has  to  realize  the  things  one  cannot  know,"  the 
doctor  had  said.  Hargrove  had  remembered  that  especially; 
however,  he  wasn't  sure  he  believed  it.  So  he  still  medi- 
tated quite  a  lot,  but  now,  when  he  figured  he  was  over- 
doing it,  he'd  lay  off  and  rest  a  while.  He  prided  himself 
in  knowing  when  to  quit,  because,  you  see,  he  really  had 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  suffered  from  hallucinations 
when  he  thought  too  much;  and  when  this  happened,  he 
slept  like  a  drugged  person.  You  couldn't  wake  him  up 
for  anything.  Once  he  had  slept  twenty-three  hours  straight, 
he  really  had! 

He  turned  his  suitcase  on  its  side  and  sat  on  it,  dismally 
slapping  at  the  gnats,  and  began  concentrating  very  hard. 
He  looked  down  the  road  trying  to  count  the  white  stripes 
as  far  as  he  could.  He  got  up  to  eighteen  and  had  to  quit. 
It  occurred  to  Hargrove  how  tired  and  sleepy  he  was.  A 
cool,  soporific  breeze  entered  the  late  summer  day,  and  it 
touched  his  wet  shirt.  His  eyes  kept  falling  shut,  and  he 
would  open  them  quickly  as  his  head  jerked  and  nodded. 
The  deepening  purple  sky  gradually  turned  the  trees  into 
black  lace  silhouettes,  and  the  crickets  began  to  race  their 
nasal  motors.  The  fragrance  of  wisteria  reached  Hargrove's 


nose  uncertainly,  and  down  by  the  shore  the  waves  were 
making  their  soft  whisper,  and  gulls  and  terns  were  diving 
for  fish.  He  smiled  drowsily.  He  liked  birds  very  much. 

Suddenly  Hargrove  became  aware  that  a  car  was  ap- 
proaching. Two  opalescent  lights  reached  out  through  the 
dusk,  and  he  jumped  up  and  got  into  his  best  thumbing 
position  and  put  a  lost,  homeless  look  on  his  face.  Of 
course,  the  expression  didn't  show  up  well  at  night,  but 
it  made  him  feel  more  convincing.  The  car  began  to  slow 
down,  and  right  away  he  saw  that  it  was  a  Cadillac. 

"This  is  the  day  they  gave  babies  away,"  he  said  out 
loud.  He  always  said  that  when  something  happened  to 
him  that  he  didn't  believe.  All  hitch-hikers  know  that 
Cadillacs  never  stop  for  people,  especially  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere.  This  was  really  too  much  for  Hargrove's  tired 
mind  to  fathom;  and  by  the  time  he  had  gotten  into  the 
car,  all  he  could  think  of  was  going  to  sleep.  He  spoke  a 
grateful  "Thanks  a  lot,  Mister,"  and  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  the  driver.  But  it  was  very  dark  now,  and  Hargrove 
could  barely  make  out  the  man's  shape;  so  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  back  of  the  seat  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Then  a  voice  said,  "It  has  certainly  been  a  wonderful 
day  for  Simpson  terns!" 

Hargrove  wasn't  sure  he  had  heard  correctly,  but  he 
said,  "Sure  has!"  That  sounded  like  a  good  answer  at 
any  rate;  so  he  turned  and  rested  his  head  against  the 
seat  again. 

"You  like  Simpson  terns?"  the  voice  continued. 

"My  goodness,  yes,"  Hargrove  answered.  "Don't  you?" 
He  was  wide  awake  now  and  had  no  thought  of  sleeping. 
He  had  heard  accurately.  The  man  is  evidently  some  sort 
of  eccentric,  Hargrove  thought,  and  he  was  greatly  inter- 
ested. He  liked  odd  people.  In  fact,  he  liked  odd  people 
much  better  than  he  did  normal  people.  The  light  of  the 
on-coming  cars  clearly  showed  that  this  one  was  wearing 
a  silver  coal  miner's  helmet. 

"My  dear  friend,"  the  man  was  saying,  "you  are  not 
being  completely  honest  with  me,  and  I  can't  abide  false- 
ness." He  spoke  with  a  very  precise  and  stilted  accent  that 
left  Hargrove  almost  at  a  loss  for  words. 

However  he  managed,  "Oh  no.  Mister,  you're  wrong. 
I'm  crazy  about  Simpson  terns,  really  I  am!"  He  was  having 
trouble  deciding  exactly  what  he  was  talking  about  and 
he  attempted  to  change  the  subject. 

But  the  man  came  right  back  at  him.  "I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  your  subterfuge  to  evade  the  question;  however, 
there's  no  need  to  be  embarrassed.  Only  I  know  about 
Simpson  terns,  because  only  I  have  ever  seen  one."  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  asked,  "How  far  are  you  going?" 


It  occurred  to  Hargrove  that  he  didn't  have  any  idea 
where  he  was  going,  but  he  quickly  decided  on  a  little 
place  about  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  down  the  road — 
Pine  Island.  He'd  been  there  once  and  spent  two  hours 
outside  of  town  trying  to  get  a  ride.  It  was  right  by  the 
coast  in  an  area  that  had  several  private  homes.  And  on 
that  coast  he  had  seen  gulls  diving  for  fish.  He'd  especially 
remembered  that  because  Hargrove  really  was  quite  fond 
of  birds.  He  thought  about  them  a  lot.  He'd  almost  hated 
it  when  a  car  stopped  to  pick  him  up,  and  he'd  always 
wanted  to  go  back  to  see  if  the  gulls  were  still  there.  He 
sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car  becoming  very  excited 
about  the  birds  when  he  remembered  that  the  milieu  of 
the  town  was  perfect  for  one  of  his  best  stories;  and  he 
decided  that  he  was  going  to  use  it  now.  Hargrove  fre- 
quently made  up  wild  tales  for  poise. 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  Pine  Island,"  he  said  quite  casually. 
He  imagined  himself  again  in  complete  charge  of  the  con- 
versation. "My  aunt  lives  there.  She's  quite  a  nice  woman. 
She  has  this  Cape  Cod  house  sitting  up  real  high  from 
the  shore,  and  down  underneath  there's  rocks  and  every- 
thing. It's  very  unusual — you  wouldn't  expect  it  to  be  in 
Florida." 

"I  know,"  the  man  said. 

Hargrove  looked  at  him  surprised  but  continued.  "Oh, 
Mister,  you'd  like  it.  You  actually  would.  The  birds  go 
like  crazy  down  there,  diving  for  fish  all  day  long — even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  My  aunt  and  I  sit  out  on  the 
porch  and  watch  them,  and  we  gaze  at  these  Australian 
pines  she's  got — they  are  nice  too.  There's  nothing  quite 
like  an  Australian  pine  moving  back  and  forth  when 
you're  reading  a  good  book — that's  the  truth!  My  aunt's 
always  reading  these  Grace  Livingston  Hill  books.  She's  got 
shelves  of  them."  Hargrove  always  threw  that  in  about 
Grace  Livingston  Hill  when  he  had  a  chance.  It  T\as  a 
sort  of  obsession,  he  guessed.  He  read  one  once  and  got 
quite  a  kick  out  of  it.  But  in  a  way,  there  ^vas  something 
he  liked  about  it.  Not  for  himself,  of  course,  but  he  rather 
imagined  he'd  like  a  woman  whb  read  them.  Hargrove 
was  really  enjoying  himself;  so  he  said,  "That's  one  of 
the  things  you'd  like  about  my  aunt — her  books.  She's 
really  an  elegant  and  attractive  lady." 

"Yes,  I'm  well  acquainted  with  that  lady,"  the  driver 
told  Hargrove,  "but  you  evidently  know  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  her.  But,  no  matter,  I  myself  live  in  Pine  Island 
and  will   take  you   there." 

Hargrove  looked  at  the  man  in  abject  defeat.  Somehow 
he  managed  a  weak  "Thank  you"  and  sat  back  and  stared 
ahead  in  embarrassed  silence. 

The  man  seemed  to  pay  no  attention,  however.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought.  Suddenly  he  said,  "I  have 
made  my  decision.  I  shall  give  you  my  Simpson  tern." 

"What?"  asked  Hargrove. 

"It  is  quite  simple.  After  I  am  gone,  you  will  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world  to  care  for  my  bird.  It  is  very  well- 
mannered  and  absolutely  no  trouble  at  all.  And  believe 
me,  you'll  thank  me  for  it,  only  I  shan't  be  around  to  hear 
you.  Slightly  ironic,  but  then  so  many  things  are."  The 
man  waited  for  an  answer. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Hargrove. 

"Naturally  you'll  stay  the  night,"  he  continued.  "Mother 
will  be  delighted  to  have  you.  I  so  rarely  bring  guests 
home,   it'll  be  quite  a  treat." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Hargrove,  totally  confused;  "I'm 
afraid  I  don't  understand." 

"What's  there  to  understand?  Surely  you  can  spare  the 


day,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage.  Besides,  for  some 
reason  I  like  you.  That  was  quite  a  good  story  you  started. 
You  were  just  unlucky  in  that  the  lady  you  so  perfectly 
described  is  my  mother.  But  it  really  makes  little  differ- 
ence; all  this  will  be  over  tomorrow,  and  I  won't  have  to 
^\'orry  myself  any  longer  with  life's  involutions." 

"What  do  you  mean — over  tomorrow?"  Hargrove  ven- 
tured. 

"I  guess  I  really  owe  it  to  you,  to  tell  you,  but  it  can 
i\ait.  I  noticed  you  ^vere  tired  when  you  got  in  the  car. 
You  just  lean  back  and  get  some  sleep.  We'll  be  there  in 
a  few  hours." 

And  Hargrove  was  sleepy.  He  found' himself  slumping 
in  his  seat  and  going  to  sleep  in  spite  of  everything  he 
could  do.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  man  what  a  Simpson  tern 
was,  but  his  mind  was  becoming  numb,  and  the  last  thing 
he  could  remember  ^\-as  the  headlights  of  a  passing  car 
reflecting  off  the  silver  miner's  helmet. 


"Yes,  Doctor,  there  isn't  much  hope.  The  Simpson  tern 
has  flown  away.  I'm  afraid  the  lad's  hopelessly  blind — 
sightlessly  blind." 

"I'm  not  sightlessly  blind,"  screamed  Hargrove,  sitting 
up  in  bed  with  his  white  strait  jacket  on.  "I  can  see  light — 
a  blinding  white  light."  He  struggled  to  free  his  hands, 
but  the  doctors  only  shook  their  heads  and  began  to  leave 
the  room  and  fade  into  the  whiteness.  "Please  don't  leave 
— I  don't  even  know  what  a  Simpson  tern  is.  I  tried  to 
find  out.  You've  got  to  believe  me.  I  can  see  white;  really, 
I'm  not  blind.  You've  got  to  believe  me!" 

"What's  this?"  a  strange,  precise  voice  said.  Hargrove 
woke  up  with  a  start  and  found  that  he  was  grasping  the 
hand  of  a  very  tanned  arm.  He  looked  at  the  owner's  face 
and   then  around   the   room. 

"Hey,  what'd  I  do?"  he  asked,  frightened.  "How'd  I 
get  here?" 

"You've  done  nothing.  You  merely  had  a  dream  and 
woke  up  with  the  sun  in  your  eyes;  and  as  to  how  you  got 
here — I  brought  you  last  night.  I  really  thought  you  were 
dead,  though.  I  couldn't  wake  you  up,  and  you've  been 
sleeping  all  morning.  Do  you  often  do  this?" 

"I  guess  I  do,"  said  Hargrove.  He  looked  at  his  host. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  though  there  was  something 
familiar  about  his  speech,  Hargrove  couldn't  quite  place 
him.  He  had  no  shirt  on  and  wore  only  some  very  muddy 
pants.  Hargrove  could  see  right  off  he  was  pretty 
skinu) — but  not  a  bad  kind  of  skinny.  Hargrove 
was  thin  himself.  He  knew  all  about  thin  people. 
They  really  fascinated  him.  Hargrove  looked  at 
the  strange  face  and  had  the  odd  feeling  that 
something  was  missing. 

Then  the  young  man  called  downstairs: 
"Hey,  Mother,  he's  awake!"  He  turned  his  pro- 
file to  Hargro\e  and  ^\-alked  over  to  the  window 
and  raised  die  shade.  The  effulgent  sun  sparkled 
on  the  shiny  helmet  that  lay  in  a  chair.  Suddenly 
it  all  came  back. 

"You're  the  guy  in  the  silver  helmet  with  the 
funny  bird!"  he  said,  relieved.  "Boy,  does  that 
take  a  load  off  my  mind.  I  didn't  have  any  idea 
what  I'd  done." 

"Well,  my  friend,  what  you're  about  to  do  is 
far  more  significant.  Now,  suppose  we  introduce 
ourselves.   You   are   Hargrove   DuBois,   whom    I 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


THE  ERA 

OF 

GRACIOUS 

LIVING 


by  Helen  Mabry 


"Who  is  that  gibbering  wretch  down  at  the  end  of  the  table?  Look  at  her 
haunted  eyes  and  shaking  hands — who  ever  asked  HER  to  dinner?"  you  ask. 

I  can  tell  you.  I  preside  over  this  household  filled  with  laborsaving  devices 
and  the  latest  implements  of  culture.  My  name  is  Mother,  and  that  poor  wretch 
is  me — at  the  end  of  dinner. 

"What  has  become  of  the  family  dinner  table  of  yesteryear?"  you  ask.  "Where 
are  the  children  with  shining  faces?  Where  is  the  Father  who  speaks  on  topics 
of  general  interest?  How  can  you  polish  their  table  manners  this  way?" 

Oh,  come  now,  this  is  1957  and  the  whole  set-up  has  changed.  In  place 
of  a  maid,  we  have  a  dishwasher;  in  place  of  cook,  we  have  me.  Father's  con- 
versation-children's table  manners?  My,  my,  old  thing,  you  are  behind  the  times. 
Let  me  show  you  a  sample  dinner. 

5:00 — The  wheels  start  turning  when  I  go  into  the  kitchen  and  fill  the 
percolator.  The  girls,  10  and  14,  alternate  on  the  table  setting  and  table  clearing, 
but  I  never  remember  from  the  previous  meal  who  did  what,  and  if  you  read  on 
you  won't  ask  why. 

I  open  the  back  door  and  call,  "Little  Bits,  who  is  setting?" 

If  she  is  in  earshot,  she  promises  to  come  in  as  soon  as  they  finish  this 
game.  (This  means  I  have  to  call  her  just  one  more  time.)  If  she  is  riding  her 
bicycle,  she  doesn't  hear  me,  and  only  darkness  will  bring  her  in. 

When  the  14-year-old  daughter  is  on  duty,  I  yell  upstairs,  "Time  to  set  the 
table!" 

Sometimes  a  faint  "Halloo-oo"  drifts  down,  sometimes  nothing.  But  either 
way  I  can  hear  the  obbligato  of  rock  and  roll.  That  tells  me  that  geometry  is 
being  squared  away,  Latin  is  being  translated,  or  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
next  debate  is  a-borning. 

I  feel  like  a  crumb  for  breaking  this  up,  but  calloused  by  long  experience, 
1  proceed  to  the  landing  and  yell  again.  I  am  very  tolerant  about  the  radio, 
since  I  did  all  my  lessons  with  my  ears  six  inches  from  the  speaker. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  go  all  the  way  up  and  I  find  Teener  in  the  tub,  coifed 
with  soapsuds  (I  think  she  shampoos  three  times  a  week)  and  reading  something 
propped  against  the  faucets.  It  may  be  the  ubiquitous  Latin  book,  the  New 
Yorker,  or  Little  Lulu;  but  there  will  be  something  with  printing  on  it  to 
accompany  the  bath. 

She  is  very  pleasant  about  coming  down  to  dinner  after  it  has  been 
called  to  her  attention. 

5:15 — Back  to  the  kitchen.  In  the  living  room  the  television  is  on  and  the 
Viewer  is  enthroned  in  his  favorite  chair  with  nothing  of  him  visible  except 
his  cowboy  boots.  He  blissfully  watches  chases,  arson,  willful  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, tails  stuck  in  electric  sockets,  bad  men  getting  shot  by  good  ones — all  this 
gives  him  a  good  appetite  for  dinner. 

5:30 — Daddy's  home.  We  all  run  to  greet  him,  relieve  him  of  parcels,  maga- 
zines and  especially  the  evening  paper.  He  comes  into  the  kitchen,  sits  in  his 
rocker,  puffs  a  few  times  and  starts  to  tell  me  the  last  half  of  a  sentence  he  started 
the  night  before. 

"There  I  was  in  the  barbeque  joint  when  this  man  came  up  to  me  and 
said,   "Aren't  you   the  one   .   .   ." 

I  reach  above  his  head  to  get  something  out  of  the  cabinet,  turn  back 
to  the  stove  to  stir,  peep  into  the  oven;  all  the  while  giving  my  ENTIRE 
attention  to  what  he  is  saying.  Naturally,  we  are  just  a  little  annoyed  when  The 
Viewer  gallops  into  the  kitchen,  shouting,  "Reach  for  the  sky!" 

He  fires  twice,  then  falls  into  what  was  the  only  clear  space  left  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  I  step  over  him,  get  something  out  of  the  cabinet,  move  back 
to  the  stove  to  stir,  peep  into  the  oven,  and  say,  "Now,  Daddy,  you  were  say- 


Little  Bits  comes  gracefully  twirling  into  the  kitchen  on  her  toe  slippers, 
gives  a  nudge  to  the  dead  cowboy,  who  rises,  full  of  indignation  and  noise. 

"Mother,"  she  begins,  "I  want  to  show  you  this  jxjsition;  only  three  people 
in  the  class.  .  .  ." 

"I  was  talking,"  screams  the  resurrected  cowpoke. 

"You  were  not,  you  were  dead." 

"i  was  here  first.  Mother,  she  kicked  me!" 

"Children!  I  cannot  cook  supper  with  this  commotion  going  on.  I  strike 
until  the  kitchen  is  cleared." 

I  leave  and  go  to  the  living  room  and  sit  on  the  sofa  for  a  quick  glance  at 
the  paper.  Soon  everyone  else  is  in  there,   too,  sitting  around  stiffly,  silently 


casting  looks  from  beneath  lowered  brows.   I  rise  slowly  and  go  back   to   the 
kitchen.  Seems  empty.  Is  empty. 

5:55 — "Is  that  table  set?  .  .  .  Well,  if  it  isn't  finished  quickly,  the  dinner  will 
be  ready  first." 

6:00 — The  Viewer  has  infiltrated  the  kitchen  again.  He  is  penitent,  he  hugs 
me,  he  wants  to  cut  out  the  biscuits.  (They  have  all  cut  out  biscuits;  I  must  do  it 
quickly  and  stealthily  if  I  want  to  do  it  myself.)  His  little  paws  won't  pass  in- 
spection, so  he  is  sent  to  wash  them.  He  has  a  wonderful  time  washing  and 
splashing,  but  I  dare  not  finish  the  biscuits;  it  would  disappoint  him  so.  The 
biscuits  will  just  be  delayed  a  little  while. 

6:15 — "Dinner's  on  the  table!"  Where  is  everybody?  All  those  people  who 
were  snatching  pinches  of  bread,  gulping  their  dinner  glasses  of  milk  a  few 
minutes  ago — why  don't  they  come? 

6:20 — They  come. 

"Who  wants  to  say  the  blessing? 

Silence.  We  believe  in  letting  the  children  give  thanks;  it  helps  to  remind 
them  of  their  blessings — makes  them  think — and  besides  that,  we  don't  know 
any  new  ones.  They  all  look  at  each  other.  The  Viewer  had  his  mouth  full  before 
his  bottom  touched  his  chair;  so  he  is  out.  Little  Bits  is  looking  down  at  her 
plate  full  of  vegetables  with  a  very  ungrateful  expression;  that  leaves  Teener. 
She  bows  her  head  and  thinks  for  a  moment. 

"Dear  Lord,  we  thank  you  for  all  these  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  animal 
fat  here  on  the  table.  Thank  you  for  our  good  stomachs  with  gastric  juices  and 
our  livers  and  gall  bladders  and  everything  we  need  to  enjoy  this  good  meal. 
Amen. 

Now  we  all  know  a  new  one. 

"Pass  the  rice,  please." 

"May  I  have  the  butter?" 

"Where's  the  salt?" 

"Here's  the  pepper." 

"I  don't  want  the  pepper;  where's  the  salt?  Who  set  this  table? 

"Well,  where's  the  salt?" 

"Pass  the  bun  warmer,  please." 

"Don't  get  my  buttered  one!" 

"I  don't  like  mayonn,aise  on  mine." 

"Oh,  darling,  I  forgot  you  are  the  one  who  doesn't  like  mayonnaise." 

"Daddy,  she  took  the  biggest  piece!" 

"The  funniest  thing  happened  in  auditorium  this  morning  .  .  ." 

R-R-R-ring-  g-g! 

"Just  take  the  message,  ask  if  we  can  call  back." 

"Daddy,  I  think  your  little  boy  wants  another  piece  of  meat." 

"I'm  not  your  little  boy,  I'm  Wild  Bill  Hiccups." 

"Daddy,  will  you  give  Wild  Bill  another  piece  of  meat?" 

"Who  was   that  on   the  phone?" 

"It  was  Gracie.  She  wanted  to  know  what  were  the  spelling  words." 

"The  funniest  thing  happened  in  auditorium  this  morning  .  .  ." 

R-R-R-ring-g-g! 

"Just  take  the  message  THIS  TIME.  We  can't  break  up  dinner  like  this." 

"Daddy,  you  know  what?" 

"No,  son,  I  don't  know  what." 

"I'm  not  your  son,  I'm  Wild  Bill  Hiccups!" 

"Oh  yes,  no,  I  don't  know  what.  Wild  Bill — what?" 

"Mother,  it's  for  Teener;  it's  a  BOY!  Can't  she  come  now?" 

"All  right,  just  this  once." 

"I  was  talking,  iwastalking!  Daddy,  you  know  what?" 

"No,  what?" 

"Me  and  Bobby  were  playing  behind  his  house  today  and  we  went  way  up 
the  alley  .  .  ." 

"Mother,  it's  David,  and  he  wants  me  to  go  to  a  square  dance  Saturday,  but 
Mother  you  know  I  don't  have  a  thing  I  could  wear  to  a  square  dance.  What 
shall  I  tell  him?" 

"Do  you  want  to  go?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"Well,  tell  him  you  will,  and  we'll  do  something  about  the  proper  clothes." 

"Now,  son  .  .   ." 

"I'm  not  your  .  .  ." 

(Continued  on  page   10) 
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"Oh,  of  course  not,  excuse  me,  I  just  keep  forgetting.  Wild  Bill,  what  were 
you  telling  us  about  you  and  Bobby  this  morning,  something  about  going  way 
up  the  alley?" 

"Well,  me  and  Bobby  were  playing  behind  his  house  today  and  we  went 
way  up  the  alley  and  played  in  a  little  boy's  yard  .  .  ." 

"Who  was  the  little  boy?" 

"I  don't  know  his  name,  but  his  mother  came  down  the  alley  in  a  car  and 
she  told  us  to  go  home  and  .  .   ." 

R-R-R  ring-g-g! 

"I'll  answer  it!" 

It  is  someone  on  a  committee.  Whenever  I  go  myself,  it  is  ALWAYS  some- 
one on  a  committee  and  I  am  trapped.  I  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  table: 

"Where  did  you  get  that  blue  scarf?" 

"I  found  it." 

"Yes,  you  found  it  in  my  drawer.  Mother,  I  wish  you  would  make  her  stop 
taking  my  things.  She  isn't  supposed  to  even  go  in  my  room.  Whenever  I  get 
ready  to  wear  something  .  .  ." 

"Mother,  she  wears  my  socks  all  the  time." 

"Daddy,  I  want  to  hear,  uh.  Wild  Bill  tell  the  rest  of  his  story.  (Really  dear, 
we  ought  to  listen  sometimes,  he  may  be  talking  about  something  we  need  to 
know.)  Now  you  were  down  the  alley  in  that  little  boy's  yard  .  .  ."  but  it's  no 
use,  he  can  begin  only  at   the  beginning. 

"Well,  me  and  Bobby  were  playing  behind  his  house  today  and  we  went 
way  up  the  alley  and  played  in  a  little  boy's  yard.  We  left  the  little  boy's  yard 
and  was  walking  in  the  alley  when  this  car  came.  .  .  ." 

"Daddy,  I  didn't  get  my  allowance  this  week  and  I'm  going  to  need  it 
tomorrow." 

"I  was  talking!" 

"You're  always  talking!" 

"I  wasn't  talking  to  you,  Blubberfacel" 

"That  wasn't  a  very  nice  thing  to  say  to  your  sister,  son.  I  mean.  Wild  Bill." 

"I'm  not  Wild  Bill  anymore;  I'm  Ventures  of  Superman.  Mother,  make  her 
stop  looking  like  that.  I'm  not  going  to  look  at  that  face.  Make  her  stop!" 

During  the  entire  meal,  Daddy  has  confined  his  attention  to  his  dinner, 
speaking  only  when  spoken  to  and  to  ask  for  food,  usually  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  Now  he  has  finished,  is  rising  from  the  table.  We  all  excuse  him  and 
he  will  go  take  a  nap  on  the  sofa.  I'll  next  see  him  about  9:30,  when  we'll  both 
be  too  sleepy  to  talk.  Will  I  ever  get  to  hear  what  the  man  said  to  him?  Will  I 
find  out  what  happened  in  auditorium? 

Everyone  leaves  the  table  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship,  with  the  luckless 
one  on  clearing  duty  remaining  behind.  We  smile  feebly  at  each  other,  over  the 
wreckage  between  us. 

R-R-R  ring-g-g! 

She  escapes  to  the  telephone. 

"Mother!  A  lady  wants  to  know  if  you'll  keep  the  nursery  at  church 
Wednesday.  She  says  you're  so  good  with  children." 

"Tell  her  I'll  .  .  ." 

A  small  figure  tears  through  the  room  with  a  bath  towel  billowing  behind, 
shouting,  "America's  greatest  name  in  cereal  brings  you  Ventures  of  Superman!" 

Dinner  is  over. 


Desert  Night 


by  John  Foust 

Silent  as  the  cat's  tread 
Is  the  desert  in  the  night. 

Cool  and  sullen  are  the  winds 
That  sing  a  song  of  fright. 

Yellow  shines  this  sandy  bed, 

And   with    this   moonlight   blends 

Pale  bones  of  thirsty  dead. 


Edge  Of  Death 


by  Harold  Bright 


Two  Poems 


by  Allan  Swafford 

I 

"Impregnable 
be  heart's  blocked  hill," 
ruled  the  proud  king. 
Then  the  ragged  army  of  the 
vagrant  minstrel 
assailed   the  pa- 
per parapet. 

II 

souls  create  themselves  of  thought 

And  hiss 

despairing  of  a  kiss 

And  this 

is  heart  that  starts  a  stream  of  bliss 

blood  is  All 

the  short  the  tall 

the  narrow  fat 

blood  is  All 

all  that 

souls  create  themselves  of  thought 

And  hiss 


Nine  feet  tall 

A  lady  with  a  tumor  on  her  brain 

Gets  up  in  the  early  frost 

To  drink  a  cup  of  coffee 

With  chips  of  ice  around  the  rim 

A  man  with  a  throbbing  thumb 

Slips  sideways  through  the  kitchen  door 

And  curls  his  heart  around 

A  lady  with  a  tumor  on  her  brain 

As  she  sips  calmly 

At  the  cracked  edge  of  death. 
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Poem  For  Two  Voices 


by  Allan  Swafford 


Loneliness 

Is  an  action  in  the  heart; 

Loneliness 

Is  an  erosion  in  the  heart. 

Great  tumbling  rivers  tear  tons  from  their  banks, 

(tearing  the  whole,   tearing  the  whole,   tearing  the 

And  the  psychical 

That  lives  or  dies  by  the  sun 

(ravages  the  essence,  ravages  the  essence) 

Is  drowned  by  immortality  dammed  up. 

The  spreading  floods  from  realm  to  realm 

Destroy  being. 

Loneliness 

Of  the  heart. 
If  the  river 

Then  intensity 

Burn  my  body! 


(ravages  theessence 
ravagestheessence 
ravages  theessence 
ravagestheessence 
ravagestheessence 
ravagestheessence 
ravagestheessence 
ravages  theessence) 


whole) 


Is  an  erosion 

Floods  in  darkness. 
Will  crack  the  dam. 
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Hooray!  look  What  I  See. 
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By  Ronnie  Council 
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After  reading  The  Course  of  American  Democratic 
Thought  by  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel,  one  is  able  to  fully 
appreciate  the  development  of  intellectual  thought  since 
1815  and  can  more  fully  understand  the  influences  which 
the  events  of  the  period  had  upon  this  development  of 
democratic    thought. 

The  present  study,  dealing  with  the  entire  nation,  be- 
gins in  the  period  when  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  our 
own  War  of  1812  have  ended.  Gabriel  traces  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  thought  from  a  feeling  of  individualism 
to  a  feeling  of  nationalism,  describing,  at  the  same  time, 
a  feeling  of  warm  humanitarianism  spreading  over  the 
land. 

It  is  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that  the  pat- 
terns of  individualism  are  most  evident.  Contrasts  are  seen 
between  Europe  and  America  that  point  out  distinctions 
of  individualism.  In  the  western  mining  towns  of  the 
1850's  it  was  normal  for  the  individual  to  outlast  the 
community  which  may  have  at  any  time  dissolved  into  a 
ghost  town.  These  towns  displayed  the  same  cycle  of  de- 
velopment: the  high  hopes  of  those  first  on  the  ground, 
the  swift  creation  of  a  camp  without  form  or  standards, 
the  plunge  into  anarchy,  the  profits  of  parasitic  individuals, 
mob  violence,  lynch  law,  and  finally  the  development  of 
social  controls  These  conditions  can  be  contrasted  to  the 
upland  hamlets  of  Switzerland  in  which  the  same  families 
have  lived  for  generations.  There,  individual  men  are 
born  and  die,  but  the  community  goes  on  through  cen- 
turies. Out  of  the  thought  of  these  early  frontiersmen 
come  two  convictions — that  human  affairs  should  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  future 
promises  more  than  has  been  realized  in   the   present. 

The  sense  of  military  security  was  one  of  the  chief 
conditioning  factors  for  all  American  civilization  during 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  period.  The  physical  charac- 
teristics of  a  strictly  patterned  agricultural  community 
with  its  county  seat  as  the  center  of  the  community  gave 
evidence  of  this.  A  courthouse,  a  village  church,  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  even  country  roads  had  something 
to  do  with  rural  individualism,  for  they  all  emphasized 
that  factor  of  isolation  which  compelled  the  farmer  to 
think  in  terms  of  self-dependence.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment the  pattern  of  rural  individualism  took  form,  and 
the  personality  of  the  typical  husbandman  of  the  1850's 
was  not  warped  by  the  routine  of  a  narrow  specialty  or 
dwarfed  by  slavery  to  a  machine.  He  was  vaguely  aware 
of  that  abstraction,  the  State,  because  in  this  community 
the  State  was  not  symbolized,  as  in  Europe,  by  uniformed 
police  or  engaged  in  a  collectivist  activity  beyond  the  carry- 
ing of  mail.  The  home  was  the  basic  economic  and  social 
unit  of  rural  America. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  family  in  this  individualistic 
culture  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  is  suggested  by 
Stephen  Foster's  Old  Black  Joe,  which  gave  perfect  ex- 
pression to  the  mood  and  the  faith  of  the  religion  which 
satisfied  rural  individualism  and  sanctified  the  rural  home. 

This  mid-nineteenth  century  pattern  continues  as  an 
age  of  laissez-faire  as  well  as  individualism.  In  theory, 
all  contracts,  capable  of  standing  the  test  of  the  courts, 
were  made  by  free  men  acting  intelligently  in  their  own 
interests.  These  contracts  were  free  of  government  con- 
trol. The  American  individualism  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  product  of  the  advance  of  the 
frontier  and  the  expansion  of  industry  in  a  country  which 
was  vast  and  enjoyed  military  security. 

Among  the  Americans  who  framed  the  Constitution  of 


American 
Democratic 
Development 


by  Anne  C.  Armstrong 


A  review  of 

The  Course  of  American  Democratic  Thought 

by  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel 


the  United  States  in  1787  the  social  philosophy  was  one 
of  atomism.  Their  system  of  checks  and  balances  balked 
political  power  and  showed  their  interest  in  the  individual 
man.  The  symbol  of  social  stability  which  developed  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  was  the  village  church  and  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  Supreme 
Court  as  it  is  today.  Democracy  had  two  connotations — 
a  realistic  democracy  was  a  behavior  pattern  which  in- 
cluded the  struggle  for  office  among  individuals,  and  the 
romantic  democracy  was  a  cluster  of  ideas  which  made 
up  a   national   faith. 

The  foundation  of  this  democratic  faith  was  a  frank 
supernaturalism  derived  from  Christianity.  The  basis  of 
this  democratic  faith  affirmed  that  God,  the  creator  of 
man,  had  also  created  a  moral  law  for  his  government  and 
had  endowed  man  with  a  conscience  with  which  to  appre- 
hend it.  Underneath  and  supporting  human  society  is  a 
moral  order  which  is  the  abiding  place  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  righteousness.  Before  the  moral  law 
all  men  stood  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  from  it  they 
derived  equal  rights.  It  was  out  of  this  moral  law  and 
the  natural  laws  of  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers, 
which  provided  the  foundation  for  that  democratic  theory 
which  affirmed  that  men  should  create  and  manage  the 
government  under  which  they  lived,  that  the  concept  of 
the  fundamental  law  developed  and  gave  a  sense  of  security 
to   the   American   culture. 

The  growth  of  science  during  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury did  not  even  shake  the  hold  of  Christianity  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  During  this  period  in 
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which  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  universal, 
three  types  of  constructive  Protestantism  appeared — Piet- 
ism, Calvinism,  and  Separatism.  Pietism  was  the  name  for 
the  social  outlook  of  Lutheranism  which  emphasized  the 
inner  life  and  spirit.  Pietism  led  its  followers  to  focus 
their  attention  upon  reforming  the  world's  sinful  institu- 
tions. Calvinism  was  developed  from  John  Calvin's  idea 
that  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  duty  of  man  was  to  re- 
strain Satan.  He  felt  that  both  the  church  and  the  state 
must  share  in  the  task  of  checking  the  corrupt  passions 
of  men.  American  constitutionalism  which  seeks  by  written 
document  to  restrain  individuals  and  governments  from 
wrong  doing  owes  a  lot  to  Calvin.  The  Separatists  urged 
the  faithful  to  withdraw  themselves  from  a  corrupt  world 
made  up  of  politicians  and  a  close  alliance  of  Church  and 
State.  They  were  the  first  to  emphasize  the  millennial 
hope  of  the  kingdom  of  God  taking  the  place  of  the 
sinful  order  of  man. 

Evangelical  Protestantism  was  the  first  form  of  Ameri- 
can rebellion  against  Calvinism.  The  central  appeal  of 
evangelism  was  the  winning  of  freedom  from  bondage. 
The  theory  was  that  before  conversion  a  man  was  held 
in  the  shackles  of  sin  which  were  broken  when  he  knelt 
before  the  Mercy  Seat.  Emphasis  was  shifted  from  Calvin's 
monarch-God  to  Jesus,  the  divine  man.  For  Calvin's  ideal 
of  justice,  the  evangelicals  substituted  sentiment.  The  cen- 
tral theme  of  romantic,  evangelical  Christianity  was  the 
teaching  that  liberty  comes  to  the  man  when  his  sins  have 
fallen  off.  The  central  theme  of  the  romantic  democratic 
faith  was  the  doctrine  of  the  free  individual. 

Gabriel  emphasized  that  there  are  many  parallels  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  democratic  faith  and  Protestant 
Christianity.  American  constitutionalism  owes  a  debt  to 
Calvin's  insistence  upon  the  restraint  of  evil.  The  doctrine 
of  the  free  individuals  as  they  learned  to  obey  the  moral 
law  was  influenced  by  the  emphasis  of  evangelicism  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  regenerated  man.  Also,  the  philosophy 
of  progress  was  similar  to  the  hopes  of  the  millennarians. 
The  mission  of  American  democracy  to  save  the  world 
from  the  oppression  of  autocrats  is  similar  to  the  destiny 
of  Christianity  to  save  the  world  from  the  goverance  of 
Satan. 

Emerson  and  Thoreau  lived  during  the  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  had 
begun  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  It  is  with  their 
theory  of  Transcendentalism  that  they  gave  comfort  to 
men  who  were  groping  for  enlightenment  in  an  era  in 
which  society  was  closing  in  upon  the  individual.  Emerson 
thought  that  the  nobility  of  man  should  be  stressed,  and 
Thoreau  insisted  that  the  individual  was  right  in  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  organized  society.  Both  of  these  men 
interpreted  the  doctrine  of  the  fundamental  law  in  ethical 
terms.  Both  were  hopeful  that  the  ideals  of  the  democratic 
faith  could  triumph  over  the  materialism  of  American 
business  and  politics. 

In  1846  the  critic  of  these  mid-nineteenth  century  be- 
liefs appeared.  Herman  Melville's  doctrines  jarred  with 
those  of  the  democratic  faith.  Melville  felt  that  there  was 
no  security  in  religion  or  science.  He  founded  his  philos- 
ophy of  individualism  on  the  doctrine  that  security  is  an 
illusion.  Melville  felt  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
universe  must  be  found  in  the  role  of  man.  His  theme 
that  man  is  fate's  lieutenant  and  his  role  is  to  fight  evil 
without  compromise  is  found  in  his  book,  Moby  Dick. 
He  felt  that  men  should  fight  evil,  using  any  weapon  which 
they  could  find.  He  felt  that  man  should  accept  reality 


and  pursue  the  truth.  Melville  formulated  a  philosophy 
of  morals  founded  on  naturalism  in  a  generation  whose 
thought  was  concerned  with  the  romanticism  and  theism 
of  the  transcendentalists. 

The  American  democratic  faith  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  was  a  formulation  of  humanism.  Its  theme  was 
that  the  free  individual  is  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. 
It  is  during  this  period  that  the  two  Careys  are  combatting 
the  naturalistic  determinism  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo. 
They  proposed  that  the  State  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
a  better  society.  Matthew  and  Henry  Carey  were  the  first 
in  America  to  formulate  the  theory  of  the  positive  state. 

The  Americans  of  this  period  had  little  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  symbolism  in  a  culture.  The  early 
American  symbolism  was  a  folk  product  and  suggested  the 
hold  upon  the  pattern  of  social  beliefs  which  made  up 
the  American  democratic  faith.  Such  symbols  that  grew 
up  in  these  pre-Sumter  days  were  the  flag,  which  became 
the  chief  representation  of  the  nation,  Key's  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  the  celebration  of  "the  Glorious  Fourth," 
the  church  steeple,  and  the  courthouse.  The  churches  em- 
phasized the  moral  law,  and  the  courts  emphasized  the 
secular    law. 

The  central  issue  that  developed  the  Civil  War  was 
security.  In  both  sections  fear  bred  anger.  Slavery  was 
pointed  out  as  a  system  in  the  South  which  made  a 
mockery  of  that  great  doctrine  of  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  to  support  freedom  and  to  advance  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  paradoxes  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  both  the 
North  and  the  South  made  war  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
the  free  individual,  and  that  even  though  the  sentiment 
of  nationalism  failed  in  keeping  the  United  States  united, 
the  doctrine  of  America  to  fight  for  democratic  liberty  was 
unimpaired  since  both  the  North  and  the  South  believed 
that  they  were  right. 

The  American  democratic  faith  had  great  importance 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  war.  The  essence  of 
constitutionalism  is  the  theory  that  the  public  official  is 
restrained  by  a  law  whose  status  is  superior  to  his.  Lincoln, 
on  the  occasions  in  which  he  violated  the  Constitution, 
took  a  position  above  the  law  even  though  he  believed  in 
the  principle  of  constitutionalism.  For  Lincoln  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mission  of  America  was  the  controlling  tenet 
of  this  faith.  He  felt  that  American  nationality  existed 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  the  larger  end 
of  furthering  the  ideal  of  human  freedom. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  a  new  era  appeared 
around  the  formulation  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  "Gospel  of 
Wealth."  The  social  beliefs  of  the  gospel  of  wealth  stemmed 
primarily  from  the  laissez-faire  attitude  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  foundations  of  modern  capitalistic  society 
are,  according  to  the  Carnegie  theory,  individualism,  pri- 
vate property,  the  "Law  of  Accumulation  of  Wealth,"  and 
the  "Law  of  Competition."  These  laws  cause  wealth  to 
come  to  those  who  have  the  superior  energy  and  ability 
to  produce  it.  Therefore  the  gospel  of  wealth  had  an  ex- 
planation of  poverty.  Poverty  springs  from  laziness,  lack  of 
thought,  vice,  and  sometimes  misfortune.  This  taught  the 
ambitious  that  power  lies  in  wealth  rather  than  in  po- 
litical office.  Science  developed  and  became  more  impor- 
tant and  guided  the  development  of  new  corporations. 

The  gospel  of  wealth  grew  out  of  changed  social  con- 
ditions which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  rise  of 
industrial  capitalism.  Carnegie  believed  that  the  best  in- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
terests  of  society  are  furthered  by  putting  the  government 
of  the  economic  area  of  society  into  the  hands  of  natural 
leaders  who  are  distinguished  for  initiative,  vision,  and 
judgment.  The  corollary  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural 
leadership  was  the  philosophy  of  the  police  function  of  the 
state.  The  State  exists  to  maintain  order  and  to  protect 
property,  and  its  activities  must  be  limited  to  these  func- 
tions. 

The  appearance  of  an  aggressive  humanism,  a  new  reli- 
gion of  humanity,  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  is  one  of  the  more  significant  events  in  the  history 
of  American  democratic  thought.  The  objective  of  the 
religion  of  humanity  was  to  secure  and  to  protect  a  larger 
human  freedom  and  to  make  men  understand  that  liberty 
implies  responsibility. 

The  most  important  prophet  of  the  religion  of  human- 
ity was  an  independent  preacher  of  skepticism,  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  The  center  of  Robert  Ingersoll's  thought  was  the 
concept  of  the  free  individual;  the  foundation  of  his  faith 
was  a  belief  that  the  free  man  can  save  himself  and  society 
from  the  evils  which  through  history  have  beset  the  race. 
He  believed  in  a  fundamental  law  which  was  a  law  of 
nature.  He  insisted  that  you  apprehend  this  fundamental 
law  which  was  a  law  of  nature.  He  insisted  that  you  ap- 
prehend this  fundamental  law  through  reason.  The  mysti- 
cism of  transcendentalism  was  rejected.  Ingersoll  felt  that 
the  regeneration  of  individuals  was  the  result  of  intelli- 
gence, rather  than  of  the  conversion  emphasized  by  the 
evangelists.  The  prophets  of  the  religion  of  humanity 
sought  to  separate  the  American  democratic  faith  from 
the  old  orthodoxy  of  Protestantism.  Ingersoll,  however,  did 
not  attempt  to  dissociate  democracy  from  religion.  He 
understood  the  force  of  religion. 

The  factors  which  brought  about  the  new  humanism 
were  insecurity  for  the  individual  and  the  increase  in 
national  wealth.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  religion  of  humanity 
at  work  during  the  years  from  1865  to  1910  by  the  growth 
of  the  fraternal  orders  in  the  United  States.  The  rapid 
change  of  social  conditions  increased  the  sense  of  insecurity. 

Out  of  the  religion  of  humanity  came  a  new  rationalism 
which  established  the  concept  of  social  planning  and  pro- 
posed the  State  as  the  best  instrument  available  to  free 
men  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  social  evils  and  to  further 
human  welfare.  Henry  George  with  his  book,  Progress  and 
Poverty,  advanced  this  neo-rationalism  with  the  evolution 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  general  welfare  state.  George  went 
back  to  the  eighteenth-century  Enlightenment  for  the  foun- 
dations of  his  thought.  The  document  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  doctrine  of  democracy  for  him.  He 
thought  in  terms  of  equality  as  well  as  liberty.  George  af- 
firmed that  when  economic  laws  are  understood  and  obeyed, 
they  lead  to  social  justice.  He  felt  that  the  State  could  be 
transformed  from  a  necessary  evil  into  something  good.  By 
using  the  State  as  an  instrument  for  taking  one  specific 
economic  action — namely,  the  single  tax — a  new  and  ethi- 
cally superior  society  can  be  created.  The  significance  of 
this  new  humanism  can  be  found  in  furnishing  the  phil- 
osophy for  the  muckrakers.  Henry  Lloyd  and  Lincoln 
Steffens  felt  that  human  nature  was  basically  good  and 
would  not  tolerate  corruption  when  it  was  brought  to 
light. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Wil- 
liam Graham  Sumner  became  the  critic  of  romantic  democ- 
racy. Sumner  criticized  the  sentimental  illusions  about 
brotherhood  and  the  "spirit  of  humanity."  Sumner   felt 


that  man  could  not  escape  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to 
natural  laws.  He  took  up  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  upon  which 
Jefferson  had  founded  the  democratic  theory  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  From  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
Sumner  passed  on  to  that  of  the  positive,  planning  State. 
He  felt  that  the  function  of  the  State  was  to  guard  liberty 
and  to  guarantee  that  the  individual  should  have  his 
chance.  Sumner  saw  nationalism  threatening  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  become  the  enemy  of  democracy. 

Sumner's  one  hope  was  science.  In  1906  he  thought 
that  democracy  was  already  a  lost  cause.  "The  only  se- 
curity," said  Sumner,  "is  the  constant  practice  of  critical 
thinking.  We  ought  never  to  accept  fantastic  notions  of 
any  kind;  we  ought  to  test  all  notions;  we  ought  to  pursue 
all  propositions  until  we  find  out  their  connection  with 
reality.  That  is  the  fashion  of  thinking  which  we  call 
scientific  in  the  deepest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word." 

The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty  in  1908  by  Josiah  Royce 
rejected  the  pessimistic  outlook  and  provided  new  philo- 
sophic foundation  for  the  American  democratic  faith. 
Royce  has  been  considered  an  idealist,  because  he  recon- 
ciled liberty  and  authority.  He  felt  that  the  loyal  citizen 
working  through  the  institution  of  democracy  to  achieve 
the  common  good,  finds  coercion  of  the  State  unnecessary, 
for  the  cause  disciplines  him  more  effectively  than  the 
State  ever  could. 

A  community  of  the  Roycian  sense  can  be  seen  in  the 
group  of  doctors  and  nurses  headed  by  Dr.  Walter  Reed 
and  Dr.  Jesse  Lazear,  battling  yellow  fever.  All  risked  their 
lives,  and  Dr.  Lazear  was  killed  by  the  disease.  Royce  felt 
that  a  community  was  united,  and  this  community  was 
united  by  loyalty  to  a  common  cause. 

Royce  formulated  in  his  theory  of  loyalty  an  ideal 
which  gave  direction  to  American  democracy.  To  a  genera- 
tion disturbed  by  the  onrush  of  industrialization  and  im- 
migration, he  said:  Loyalty  sums  up  the  ideals  of  the 
American  democratic  faith  and  points  to  the  way  by  which 
men  may  bring  order  out  of  modern  chaos  and  substitute 
justice  and  charity  for  the  law  of  the  jungle  that  operates 
in  the  market  place.  Loyalty  shows  you  how  to  solve  the 
problem  of  making  collectivism  serve  as  ends  of  individual- 
ism. 

William  James  turned  away  from  Royce's  sophisticated 
collectivism  after  reading  his  friend's  book.  The  World 
and  the  Individual,  and  emphasized  the  creative  role  of  the 
individual.  For  James  the  individual  was  the  initiator  of 
ideas,  the  validity  of  which  must  be  tested  by  experience. 
He  urged  the  individual  to  strike  out  in  an  adventure  of 
assisting  in  the  process  of  cosmic  creation.  James  as  a 
humanist  was  preoccupied  with  freedom. 

It  was  during  the  Progressive  Era  that  the  United  States 
probed  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mission  of 
America  as  it  was  found  in  the  traditional  democratic 
faith.  The  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  ways 
and  ideals  was  asserted,  and  Josiah  Strong  thanked  God 
that  Americans  were  not  as  other  people.  The  emphasis 
was  upon  the  God-given  superiority  of  the  American  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  in  The  Influence  of  Seapower 
influenced  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  each  one  saw  in  the 
rivalry  among  nations  and  races  a  potential  jungle  strug- 
gle, and  each  affirmed  that  such  a  conflict  must  be  abated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  moral  law  as  the  foundation 
of  international  relations.  Americans  were  beginning  to 
assume  that  the  affairs  of  nations  must  be  governed  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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MORNING    AT    HER    WINDOW 


by  Judy  M.  Cook 
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The  time  was  eight  o'clock  on  a  Wednesday  morning. 
A  truck  jerked  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  grocery  on  the 
corner  of  Walker  Lane,  and  a  man  efficiently  deposited 
a  stack  of  half  baked  pies  on  the  sidewalk  and  chatted 
with  the  storekeeper,  who  was  sweeping  trash  into  the 
gutter  to  be  swooped  up  soon  by  the  one-armed  street 
cleaner.  Next  door  the  postmaster  raised  the  flag  over  the 
sidewalk,  and  a  doorknob  rattled 
noisily  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
dress  shoppe  tried  to  open  her  door 
while  clutching  a  large  sewing 
basket,  a  lunch  sack,  and  several 
books. 

"It's  a  beautiful  morning,"  she 
commented  to  the  barber,  who 
stood  outside  his  door.  "A  lovely 
day  for  business." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  agreed  the  barber 
flicking  his  cigarette  at  a  telephone 
pole.  "Sure  is  nice." 

And  it  was  nice.  The  sky  was  a 
clear  blue,  cloudless;  the  sun  only 
promised  a  scorching  noon;  the  air 
was  crisp,  but  soothingly  warm,  the 
breeze  just  strong  enough  to  ruffle 
the  leaves  and  send  an  occasional 
scrap  of  paper  scurrying  down  the 
street.  On  one  of  the  white  houses 
further  down  the  street  this  breeze 
trembled  bright  morning  glories 
that  grew  over  a  corner  window. 
Inside    the    room    their    shadows 

danced  gayly  on  the  blue  wall,  causing  the  girl's  eyes  to 
flicker.  She  finally  awakened  and  lay  there  in  the  cool 
room  watching  the  shadows,  beautiful  shadows,  staring  at 
them  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  form  pictures.  She  had 
done  this  every  summer  since  she  was  just  a  little  girl.  She 
would  lie  in  her  bed  early  in  the  morning  squinting,  some- 
times with  one  eye,  at  a  certain  shadow  until  it  would  be- 
come something  familiar  to  her.  If  she  wanted  something 
bad  enough,  she  would  concentrate  on  the  patterns  until 
the  object  she  desired  would  magically  appear.  Once  she 
had  wanted  a  puppy  so  badly  that  she  had  stared  for  hours 
at  the  wall  until  she  could  find  its  image.  Finally  the 
image  of  the  dog  appeared:  that  very  afternoon,  strangely 
enough,  her  father  brought  home  a  puppy  identical  to  the 
one  in  the  pattern.  It  happened  the  same  way  with  the 
bride  doll,  the  roller  skates,  the  bicycle,  and  the  Girl  Scout 
uniform.  She  had  seen  these  objects  appear  in  the  shadows, 
and  later  her  parents  had  given  them  to  her.  But  that  was 
many  years  ago.  This  morning  she  was  searching  for  some- 
thing different.  She  lay  on  her  side  with  the  sheet  pulled 
up  snugly  around  her  neck,  her  head  resting  on  one  arm 
so  that  she  could  get  a  better  view  of  the  opposite  wall. 
She  must  lie  very  still  and  concentrate,  trancelike,  on  one 
shadow.  Yes,  there  he  was.  That  was  his  nose  all  right,  and 
his  forehead.  That  light  spot  could  be  his  eye  and  there  was 
one  ear.  The  chin  was  a  little  sharp,  and  the  head  not 
shaped  quite  right,  but  that  was  Andy. 


"Andy."  she  whispered  the  name  and  closed  her  eyes 
quickly,  remembering  him.  In  a  few  minutes  she  opened 
them  and  quickly  relocated  his  image.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  tried  to  find  his  likeness  in  the  shadows. 
Now  he  was  there  and  because  he  was  there  she  suddenly 
and  with  finality  knew  that  she  loved  him.  The  sound  of 
the  words  was  wonderful  and  new  to  her.  "I  love  him,  I 
love  him!"  she  repeated  softly,  but 
intensely,  and  her  eyes  were 
dreamy.  "Oh,  Andy!"  she  sighed 
as  her  mother's  voice  cut  into  her 
thoughts. 

"Janet!"  Her  mother  stood  in 
the  door  drying  her  hands  on  a 
towel.  "How  many  times  must  I 
call  you  to  breakfast?  You  can't 
stay  in  bed  all  day.  We  have  a 
lot  to  do.  Now  wipe  that  silly 
little  grin  off  your  face  and  put 
some  speed  on."  She  turned  and 
walked  briskly  back  to  the  kitchen. 
Janet  threw  back  the  sheet  and 
let  one  foot  drop  over  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Finally  the  other  foot 
followed  and  she  groaned  to  a 
stand,  stretched  high  on  her  toes, 
and  then  walked  into  the  sunlit 
kitchen. 

"Morning,  Mamma,"  she  said  as 
she  dropped  into  her  chair  and 
put  bacon  on  her  plate.  "A  pretty 
day,  isn't  it?" 

"Mm-hm,"  her  mother  answered  and  went  on  drying 
the  dishes.  "Hurry  up,  Janet,"  she  said  in  a  few  minutes. 
"You  have  a  busy  day  ahead  of  you,  and  everything  must 
be  done  if  you  go  out  with  Andy  tonight.  I  thought  we 
would  start  cleaning  in  the  living  room.  You  can  clean 
the  windows  while  I  get  started  on  the  woodwork." 

Janet  put  her  dishes  in  the  sink  and  went  back  to  her 
room  to  dress.  She  dressed  carefully  in  her  pedal  pushers. 
Andy  just  might  pass  the  house  and  see  her.  She  glanced 
at  the  shadows  once  more.  Yes,  he  was  still  there.  She 
sat  down  at  her  dressing  table  and  combed  her  hair.  This 
was  his  last  day  at  home.  Tomorrow  he  was  leaving  for 
the  University  to  register  for  summer  school.  He  wouldn't 
be  back  for  several  weeks.  As  she  put  on  her  lipstick  she 
recalled  briefly  every  moment  of  this  wonderful  week. 

She  had  known  Andy  for  years.  They  had  gone  to  the 
same  elementary  school,  the  same  high  school,  the  same 
church.  But  up  until  now  he  had  just  been  the  older  boy 
down  the  street  who  would  not  let  her  play  baseball,  the 
boy  who  had  beat  her  in  Sunday  school  by  memorizing 
more  Bible  verses  than  she.  Now  he  was  the  boy  she  loved 
and  wanted  to  marry.  Funny  what  could  happen  in  a 
week's  time.  Last  Tuesday  afternoon  she  was  walking  to  the 
grocery  on  the  corner  when  his  car  pulled  up  in  front  of 
his  house.  She  stopped  and  talked  with  him  for  several 
minutes  as  he  unloaded  the  back  seat.  As  she  was  returning 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 
from  the  store  he  swung  easily  off  his  porch  and  took  the 
groceries  from  her.  They  sat  on  her  lawn  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  and  talked  about  school  and  old  times,  laugh- 
ing till  they  were  almost  sick.  Suddenly  he  had  sobered 
and  had  taken  her  hand  in  his. 

"Janet,"  he  had  said  and  his  voice  was  more  solemn 
than  gay,  "how  about  taking  in  a  show  with  me  tonight?" 

She  had  gone  to  the  show  with  him,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  wonderful  week.  There  had  been  more 
shows,  a  couple  of  get-togethers  with  other  kids,  church, 
and  on  Monday  a  picnic  at  Opal  Pond.  There  as  they  sat 
talking  on  the  float  with  their  feet  dangling  in  the  water, 
he  had  kissed  her.  The  kiss  left  her  breathless  and  shaking, 
and  to  conceal  her  desire  to  throw  herself  back  into  his 
arms  she  jumped  into  the  water  and  started  for  shore. 

Her  eyes  focused  on  her  face  in  the  mirror.  Her  lip- 
stick was  too  heavy.  She  had  just  been  smearing  it  on. 
She  hurriedly  blotted  it  and  then  made  her  bed.  Soon 
she  was  washing  windows  and  trying  her  best  to  keep 
her  hair  neat  in  case  he  should  walk  by.  He  never  did. 
She  worked  and  talked  through  the  windows  with  her 
mother.  After  lunch  she  vacuumed  the  rug  and  polished 
the  furniture.  Then  together  they  hung  the  crisp  white 
curtains.  She  baked  a  chocolate  cake  with  chocolate  icing 
for  Andy  to  take  back  to  school  with  him.  Then  she  went 
to  her  room,  switched  on  the  radio  softly  for  some  roman- 
tic music,  and  lay  there  thinking  of  him.  When  she  awoke 
the  room  was  in  shadow,  a  sweet,  soft  gloomness.  She 
swung  off  the  bed  and  ran  to  the  dressing  table.  It  was 
six  o'clock.  Gosh,  she  would  have  to  hurry.  She  read  a 
note  from  her  mother  saying  ,that  she  hacl  gone  to  her 
sister's  and  would  be  back  before  six-thirty.  She  started 
her  bath  water  and  hurrying  to  the  closet,  took  out  her 
white  dress.  It  was  beautiful.  She  had  been  saving  it  for 
tonight.  When  she  was  ready  she  stood  before  the  mirror. 
She  was  excited  and  could  not  keep  her  happiness  hidden. 
Her  face  was  lit  with  a  smile,  and  she  walked  around  the 
room  slowly  and  with  poise,  putting  things  in  their  places. 
She  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed  out  through  the 
morning  glories.  Andy  was  coming  up  the  walk.  She  pressed 
her  hand  against  the  screen,  trying  to  touch  her  morning 
glories. 

"You  are  sleeping  now,"  she  said  to  the  blossoms,  "but 
tomorrow  you  will  awake  and  show  him  to  me  again. 
Every  morning  I'll  have  him  here  in  my  room.  Thank 
you,  dear  morning  glories." 

The  doorbell  rang.  She  turned  out  her  light  and  closed 
her  door.  Her  mother  answered  the  door  and  had  gone 
back  to  the  kitchen.  As  Janet  entered  the  living  room 
there  he  stood,  tall  and  blond,  smiling  down  at  her. 

"Ready?"  he  asked. 

She  gathered  her  purse  and  gloves  from  a  chair  and 
walked  out  the  door  with  him,  calling  goodbye  to  her 
mother.  Tonight  he  was  taking  her  to  dinner  and  to  a 
movie. 

The  dinner  was  marvelous.  They  ate  at  a  tiny  table 
near  the  back  of  the  restaurant.  She  could  not  keep  her 
eyes  off  him,  and  she  was  afraid  he  would  notice.  But  he 
didn't.  He  ate  and  talked  gayly,  and  all  the  time  she  was 
imagining  that  this  was  their  own  table  in  their  precious 
little  cottage  and  that  she  had  cooked  this  wonderful  meal 


for  him.  She  would  be  sure,  however,  to  keep  his  coffee 
hot  and  get  a  larger  table  for  his  elbows.  In  the  show 
he  held  her  hand.  The  picture  was  a  love  story.  She  was 
in  the  mood  for  a  love  story  and  hoped  he  was,  too.  At 
one  time  during  an  especially  tender  scene  he  glanced  at 
her  and  her  breath  caught  in  her  throat. 

"That  gal's  something,  isn't  she?"  he  said  then. 

She  agreed,  but  wished  that  he  had  said  nothing.  The 
night  was  warm;  so,  when  the  picture  was  over,  they 
stopped  and  got  cokes  on  the  way  home.  The  drive  was 
long,  and  with  every  turning  of  the  wheels  she  could  feel 
her  love  for  him  growing  stronger.  She  wished  he  would 
ask  her  to  sit  close  to  him  or  reach  out  and  touch  her 
hand,  which  was  resting  on  the  seat  between  them.  The 
roar  of  the  engine  finally  made  her  drowsy,  and  she  was 
almost  asleep  when  he  swung  to  the  curb  in  front  of  her 
house. 

"Andy,  I  have  something  for  you,"  she  said  as  he  turned 
off  the  ignition.  "You  can  drop  by  tomorrow  before  you 
leave  to  get  it." 

But  he  was  leaving  early;  so  they  went  in  and  got  the 
cake  and  put  it  in  the  car.  Then  they  sat  on  the  lawn. 
The  white  dress  looked  lovely  in  the  moonlight,  the  air 
was  still,  almost  too  still.  Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning 
startled   them. 

"Look's  like  it's  going  to  rain,"  said  Andy,  glancing 
up  at  the  sky  where  clouds  were  gathering  and  blotting 
out  the  stars. 

Janet  shivered  in   the  sudden,  cool  breeze. 
"You  know,  Janet,"  he  continued,  "it  really  has  been 
fun  seeing  you  this  week.  You'll  have  to  come  down  to 
the  University  sometimes  soon,  and  I'll  set  you  up  with 
a  buddy  of  mine,  a  real  nice  fellow." 

A  visible  tremble  shivered  through  her  body. 

"Are  you  cold?"  asked  Andy.  "Come  on.  I'd  better 
take  you  in." 

As  they  started  up  the  walk  the  first  drops  fell.  Drops 
spattered  on  the  sidewalk  like  small  tears  spreading  on  a 
pillow.  Janet's  white  dress  got  wet  even  though  they  hur- 
ried quickly  to  the  porch. 

"Be  seeing  you  soon."  He  hurried  down  the  steps  and 
ran   to  his  car. 

She  ran  to  her  room,  stumbling  as  she  went.  She  took 
off  the  new  dress  and  hung  it  on  the  closet  door  to  dry. 
Then  she  fell  into  bed  and  lay  there  very  still.  Her  mother 
came   in. 

"Where's  Andy?"  she  asked.  "I  thought  he  would  come 
in  again." 

Janet  said  nothing  and  her  mother  understood.  She 
smoothed  the  hair  on  her  daughter's  forehead.  The  storm 
was  getting  worse  and  the  rain  was  hard.  She  closed  the 
window  quickly,  turned  out  the  light  and  left  Janet.  All 
night  the  storm  swept  Walker  Lane.  In  the  morning  the 
sun  came  out.  The  grocer  swept  his  sidewalk;  the  street 
cleaner  gathered  the  fallen  limbs.  On  one  white  house  the 
wind  and  rain  had  tortured  the  morning  glories  all  night. 
Now  they  were  on  the  ground,  beaten  and  ugly.  A  few 
strings  that  had  anchored  them  to  the  window  remained, 
the  rest  had  broken.  Soon  Janet  would  awaken.  She  would 
turn  on  her  side  and  glance  at  the  opposite  wall,  just  as 
she  always  had  done.  But  the  shadows  would  be  different, 
strange,  and  there  would  not  be  many. 
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Crucifixion 

by  Ben  Price 

Despised, 
ASHAMED, 
Mocked, 

Called  some  name, 
A  whisper  in  the  crowd 
A  roar  against  the  heart, 
I  wonder  how  He  felt. 
I  wonder — 
Thought  comes — 
Why  should  it  be? 
Not   logical — 

For  though  it  seem  so  strange. 
Though  it  creates  so  many  questions. 
It  answers. 
It  answers. 

Over  and  over,  so  much,  so  simple  that 
It  is   discarded. 

Disregarded, 
Thrown  away. 
No  need,  surely  not  it. 
But  yet,  to  answer  or  call  some  other 

Wish  of  desperation,  a  hope  that 
Shot  its  way  to  someone, 
to  reality, 
WHY? 

I  guess  He  questioned,  surely  He  did. 

As  they  first  lightly  pricked  the  skin, 

Tearing  now  into  the  flesh. 

The  tendons,  the  ligaments, 

A  bone  split,  a  small  one. 

Dizziness  settles  over  the  brain. 

The  blood  pours,  warm  and  rich,  red, 

over  the  hand. 
Pulsating,  dizzy  again. 
Oh,  they're  through  with  this  side, 
It  BURNS,  oh,  how  it  BURNS, 
The  other  now,  the  same,  but  quicker. 
They're  more  experienced  now,  no  hesitation, 
Now  to  be  lifted  up — up — up — 
"OH,  GOD,  HAST  THOU  FORSAKEN  ME?" 

It  is  so  dark — Who  cries  there  below?  The  head  it  swims — could  not  remember — 
Except  for  the  pain — It  is  real.  The  blood  pours  slower;  now  like  some  small 

procession — it  slowly  drips. 
Ah,  such  thoughts  that  but  in  one  moment's  time  flash  through  the  mind. 
Not  too  long  now — 

soon  it  will  be  over- — be  done. 
Head,  you  fall.  Oh,  head — 
It  is  all. 

Release,  release 
That  is  all. 
Morningl 
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The  Visit 

by  Harold  Bright 

Proust  leaned  to  Earth 
To  feel  the  warm  brown. 

He  threw  soft,  pink  fragrance 
At  the  mother. 
Proust  spread  his  great  cape. 
Smiling  ever  so  lightly, 
He  tiptoed  away. 

But  fragrance  fell. 

Love  flew. 

And  the  only  thing 

Left  in  the  sky  that  I  can  see 

Is  the  sun. 


These  Autumn  Days 


by  Ralph  Burnett 


These  are  the  days  of  autumn.  These  are  days 
Of  struggle,  painful  to  sense,  as  the  surge 
Of  life,  and  of  the  death  called  winter,  fight 
To  a  foregone  end,  as  for  eras  past. 

It  may  be  a  wet  windy  day,  when  trees. 
Near-shorn  of  their  grand  glory,  claw  the  sky 
In  agony  as  the  wild  wind  flays  them. 
Or  it  may  be  a  sunny  day.   But  yet, 
Behind  the  old  wine  and  gold  color  of 
October  always  crouches  winter's  child. 
Of  blasted  visage,  a  gray,  ugly  hag. 

But  still,  do  not  concede  that  the  dead  days 
Of  winter  spell  death,  for  life  will  prevail. 
The  nuts,  the  seeds,  the  bulbs  are  vaults  in  which 
The  plants  entrust  their  life,  of  essence  strong. 
In  order  to  protect  it  from  the  cruel 
Death-dealing  fingers  of  the  Robber  cold. 
The  leaves,  in  falling  to  earth,  interlace 
Together  to  protect  the  life,  well-hid 
In  the  ground,  from  the  cold  and  ice  and  frost. 
Blow!  you  bluff  wintry  wet  winds;  life  is  safe. 

As  latent  life  is  shielded,  I  pray  thus, 

Dear  God,  may  Thou  be  a  warm  blanket  to 

Protect  my  soul  in  its  lone  exile,  here. 

In  wintry  wastes,  so  that  it  may  bloom  forth 

In  the  new  spring,  to  be  forevermore! 

Thus  end  the  prelude.  Let  the  cold  come.  Then 
Scream!   you  winds.   Life  and  I   are  safe   till   spring. 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 
am  pleased  to  meet.  You  will  pardon  me,  but  I've  taken  the 
liberty  of  going  through  your  wallet.  And  I  am  Willard 
Simpson.  Your  clothes  are  over  there."  Willard  Simpson's 
voice  still  had  the  same  far-away  tone  to  it  as  it  had  had 
the  night  before. 

"Come  on  down  when  you're  ready,"  he  concluded. 
"Breakfast  is  being  served  on  the  terrace."  And  then  he  left. 
Hargrove  looked  around  him.  It  was  a  very  nice  room, 
he  thought,  everything  you  could  expect.  At  that  moment 
the  sun  went  behind  a  cloud.  Significant,  thought  Har- 
grove, and  in  the  suddued  light  he  noticed  something  most 
extraordinary.  Hanging  down  on  a  string  from 
the  center  of  the  ceiling,  in  complete  efficacy, 
was  the  carved  wooden  statue  of  a  bird.  The 
wings  were  gathered  around  its  body  as  if  it  were 
cold,  and  the  eyes  were  shut  tight.  The  bird  had 
only  one  leg — the  other  was  categorically  gone. 
Hargrove  looked  at  it  a  while  and  resisted  the 
urge  to  thump  it  with  his  finger.  Thumping  was 
another  of  his  obsessions  just  like  the  Grace 
Livingston  Hill  books  he  always  talked  about. 
He  got  a  big  kick  out  of  things  like  that.  He 
didn't  exactly  know  why,  though.  He  dressed 
and  walked  down  the  steps  antl  was  thinking 
about  the  bird  when  a  soft  voice  startled  him 
from  behind. 

"I'm    Willard's    mother,    dear;    the    table    is 
right  this  way."  Immediately  Hargrove  was  fasci- 
nated with  her.  Her  eyes  and  mouth  pouted  very 
Vv^--^  nicely  and  her  lips  had  a  permanent  incipient 

smile  on  them.  Her  hair  was  pulled  straight 
back  from  her  forehead  and  disappeared  somewhere  in  a 
flat  bun.  He  concluded  right  away  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  appealing  women  he'd  ever  seen.  She  reminded  him, 
as  he  afterwards  decided,  of  a  dark-eyed,  Persian  Eurasian 
countess  with  jet-black  hair  who  is  shot  down  dead  in  the 
snow  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  East  Zone  of 
Berlin  and  dies  with  the  name  of  her  lover  on  her  lips  as 
the  last  strains  of  Madame  Butterfly  fade  into  the  dusk.  He 
followe  '  her  out  into  the  yard,  and  there  was  Willard  sit- 
ting at  .1  table  on  the  flagstone  terrace.  As  soon  as  they  sat 
down,  Hargrove  decided  that  he  would  put  everyone  at 
ease  right  off.  He  was  very  good  at  things  like  that.  He 
asked  Mrs.  Simpson  if  she'd  read  any  good  books  lately. 

And  she  said,  "Why  yes,  dear;  I  don't  suppose  you've 
ever  heard  of  her,  but  I  read  the  sweetest  story  by  Grace 
Livingston  Hill  the  other  day." 

"Really?"  said  Hargrove,  pleased.  "Why,  she's  a  dear 
favorite  of  mine." 

The  lady's  petulant  lips  formed  the  prettiest  smile  that 
Hargrove  could  ever  remember  having  seen.  Dead  in  the' 
snow,  he  thought.  They  talked  together  for  a  half  an  hour. 
He  was  quite  pleased  with  himself,  but  he  couldn't  help 
noticing  that  Willard  hardly  made  a  comment  and  had 
the  same  distant  look  on  his  face.  Suddenly  the  young 
man  got  up  and  left  the  table  mumbling  his  excuse.  When 
he  had  gone,  his  mother  asked,  "What's  he  going  to  do  this 
time,  Hargrove?" 

"Mrs.  Simpson,  I  really  don't  know.  I  thought  maybe 
he  was  just  joking,  but — I  really  hate  to  tell  you  this, 
Ma'am — I  think  he's  going  to  do  away  with  himself." 

"Oh  goodness,  yes."  Mrs.  Simpson  replied.  "I  know  all 
that.  I  was  just  wondering  how  he  was  doing  to  do  it  this 
time." 

"You  mean  he's  done  it  before?" 


"Oh,  yes — ever  since  he  got  that  little  wooden  bird 
he  keeps  in  his  room,  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  You  prob- 
ably noticed  it.  Heaven  knows  how  he  came  about  it.  But 
often  he  comes  in  and  says  he  is  going  to  kill  himself.  He's 
quite  a  dear  child,  though." 

"What  happens  then?"  Hargrove  asked,  shocked. 

"He  never  goes  through  with  it.  He  leaves  very  sadly; 
and  after  a  few  days,  he  comes  back  and  has  forgotten  all 
about  it." 

"Where  does  he  go,  Mrs.  Simpson?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  lots  of  places.  The  last  time  he  bought  a  new 
silver  helmet  with  a  light  on  it  and  said  that  he  was  going 
away  to  be  a  miner  and  die  with  silicosis  or  something 
like  that.  He's  worn  the  helmet  almost  constantly  since 
then.  Lately  he  has  appeared  to  lose  interest  in  the  bird. 
I  do  hope  so." 

"He  said  he  was  going  to  give  the  bird  to  me,"  Hargrove 
offered. 

The  woman  looked  up  very  much  surprised.  "Why, 
he's  had  that  for  seven  years."  As  she  said  this,  they  both 
could  hear  Willard  rapidly  descending  the  steps.  When 
he  came  out  to  the  terrace  he  had  on  a  bathing  suit  and 
his  silver  miner's  helmet,  and  he  carried  the  wooden  bird 
under  his  arm. 

"Goodbye,  Mother,"  he  said.  "I  find  that  I  am  no 
longer  fit  to  live  in  this  world;  I  am  going  to  do  away 
with  myself." 

"How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  his  mother  asked. 

"I  shall  walk  away  into  the  sea  and  the  waves  shall 
roll  over  my  head  and  lay  me  to  rest." 

"Please  be  careful,  Son,"  his  mother  said,  and  with  this 
she  stood  up  and  kissed  him. 

"Hargrove,"  said  Willard,  "you  are  to  accompany  me 
to  the  water."  With  his  thin  chest  breathing  very  hard, 
Willard  Simpson  walked  down  the  dune  to  the  beach. 
Hargrove  started  after  him,  but  turned  back  and  looked 
at  Mrs.  Simpson;  then  he  followed  Willard  obediently. 

The  Cape  Cod  house  sat  high  up  from  the  ocean.  Down 
below,  rocks  lined  the  shore  and  jutted  out  into  the  water. 
The  Australian  pines  swayed  gently  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
birds  were  diving  for  fish.  When  the  two  boys  reached  the 
edge  of  the  water,  Willard  Simpson  handed  the  statue  to 
Hargrove,  adjusted  his  helmet,  and  began  to  talk  excitedly. 
"I  shall  try  to  be  brief.  As  you  can  see,  my  tern  does  exist. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  listened  for  its  call.  It 
comes  with  the  beat  of  many  wings  rushing  through  the 
air  and  lingers  so  softly  that  you  cannot  be  sure  whether 
you  hear  it  or  only  imagine  it.  But  it  does  remain,  and  it 
fills  your  hearing  and  becomes  a  part  of  your  thought. 
And  you  know  that  somewhere  the  tern  does  exist.  After 
hearing  it  all  night,  I  would  awaken  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  run  down  to  the  beach,  hoping  I  could  see 
one.  But  no  matter  how  early  I  came,  they  had  already 
just  gone.  Sometimes  I  could  make  out  the  last  of  their 
tracks  before  the  tide  came  in  and  washed  them  away.  They 
seemed  but  a  vestige  of  my  imagination.  One  morning  I 
was  down  walking  by  these  same  rocks,  I  heard  the  cry 
again.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  when  I  looked  down  in 
front  of  me.  There  it  was;  and  even  though  I  had  never 
seen  one,  I  knew  it  was  the  tern.  Its  wing  was  broken  and 
one  of  its  feet  was  missing.  It  was  trembling  uncontrol- 
ably, — quite  clearly  a  severe  case  of  chills  and  fever.  I 
picked  it  up  and  cared  for  it  and  gave  it  life.  I  dreaded  the 
day  when  it  would  fly  again,  for  I  knew  it  would  leave. 
But  the  days  and  months  went  by,  and  it  stayed  on  with 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 
me.  I  could  not  understand  why,  for  its  eyes  were  always 
sad  and  its  wings  wrapped  around  its  body  as  if  it  were 
cold.  I  have  had  it  for  seven  years,  and  it  has  never  sung 
or  flown  once.  But  from  it,  I  have  learned  all  that  is 
worth  knowing.  Hargrove,  all  birds  must  fly  away,  and  this 
one  will  too,  some  day.  That  is  why  I  must  give  it  to  you. 
I  want  its  song  to  be  heard  again."  Willard  was  silent  for 
a  minute  while  he  adjusted  his  helmet.  He  had  waded  into 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  the  undulating  waves  made  foam 
around  his  ankles. 

Hargrove  looked  at  the  wooden  statue.  He  held  it  by 
the  piece  of  string  still  hanging  from  its  body  and  thumped 
it  once  or  twice.  It  could  almost  be  real,  he  thought.  He 
started  to  ask  Willard  if  he  actually  thought  it  was  alive, 
but  he  changed  his  mind  and  said,  "Why  do  you  want  to 
kill  yourself  then?" 

"Venture,  Hargrove.  That's  all  we  really  have  left  that 
can't  be  discriminated  against.  That's  really  all  that  re- 
mains! And  what  do  we  do  with  it?  We  struggle  to  stay 
alive;  life  means  nothing  then." 

"Don't  you  believe  in  anything,  Willard?"  asked  Har- 
grove. 

Willard  looked  at  him  disappointedly.  "You're  begin- 
ning to  sound  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  People  are  always 
feeling  so  strongly  for  one  belief  or  the  other.  Then  one 
day  along  comes  someone  else  with  an  exactly  opposite 
belief.  Who's  right? — the  more  forceful  person?  A  person's 
old  ideas  fly  away  and  the  new  fly  in.  Little  pieces  of 
ourselves  are  killed  everyday.  Everytime  we  discard  an  old 
toy  of  our  childhood,  the  part  of  ourselves  that  loved  it 
once  is  gone.  Every  time  an  old  thought  is  transplanted 
by  a  new  one,  more  of  our  innocence  dies.  And  finally  all 
we  have  left  is  confusion.  Do  you  follow  me?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Hargrove.  "You  mean  how  can 
anyone  be  sure  what  is  right." 

"In  essence,  yes.  Give  me  indiscrimination  anytime!  I 
spent  my  whole  life  cataloguing  all  the  truth  that  I  could 
find  in  life;  and  when  I  had  finished,  I  found  that  I  didn't 
have  the  truth  at  all.  When  I  had  separated  the  truth  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  had  no  meaning — no  validity.  It 
was  at  the  most  only  a  small  part  of  what  I  was  looking 
for.  As  change  took  away  all  innocence  from  my  life,  I 
saw  that  the  only  real  decision  I  had  was  either  to  stick 
with  my  discrimination  and  face  the  possibility  one  day  of 
having  no  values,  or  accept  all  values.  I  was  very  confused 
until  I  began  to  wonder  why  my  tern  wouldn't  fly  away. 
Then  suddenly  it  dawned  on  me  which  choice  to  make. 
There  is  so  much  to  discover,  why  bother  to  stop  and  pos- 
sess? This,  I  believe,  brings  us  down  to  your  first  question. 
I've  been  called  a  coward,  Hargrove,  and  maybe  I  am,  but 
I  find  far  more  to  discover  by  trying  to  leave  this  life  than 
remaining  in  it.  I  don't  expect  that  I'll  succeed,  but  it  is 
quite  enjoyable  trying." 

With  these  words,  Willard  began  slowly  to  move  out 
into  deeper  water.  Goose  bumps  rose  on  his  legs  and  arms. 
The  water  was  very  cold.  He  looked  straight  before  him 
and  said,  "I've  liked  you  very  much,  but  now  I'll  have  to 
ask  you  to  leave.  It's  better  that  way.  Do  take  good  care 
of  the  tern;  it's  my  most  prized  possession.  That's  why  I'm 
giving  it  to  you.  It's  the 'only  way  I  can  keep  it.  At  last, 
what  a  wonderful  day  it  is  for  Simpson's  tern!"  His  precise, 
clipped  voice  ended  as  the  water  rose  over  his  waist,  and 
his  lips  trembled  from  the  cold.  However,  he  had  an  odd 
satisfied  look  on  his  face.  Hargrove  backed  away  from  the 
young  man,  and  he  couldn't  understand  why,  but  he  didn't 


want  to  watch.  He  turned  and  ran  up  the  slope  to  the 
house.  But  when  he  reached  the  top,  he  looked  around  for 
one  last  time.  Only  the  helmet  remained  out  of  the  water; 
and  like  some  resplendent  silver  turtle  swimming  on  the 
surface,  the  last  of  Willard  Simpson  disappeared  behind  a 
massive  rock. 

Hargrove  rushed  through  the  back  door.  "Mrs.  Simpson 
.  .  .  Ma'am,  he  really  might  do  it  this  time.  He  really 
might!" 

Mrs.  Simpson  came  in  from  the  next  room.  She  was 
taking  her  hair  down.  It  hung  as  low  as  her  waist.  "I  don't 
think  so,  Hargrove;  he'll  probably  swim  up  to  a  boat  house 
we  have  up  the  shore  and  stay  a  couple  of  days.  I'll  take  the 
car  up  and  get  him  when  I  think  he's  ready  to  come  home." 

Mrs.  Simpson,  couldn't  I  ever  write  a  letter  to  him  or 
something?  I  mean,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  him  about  some 
things." 

"I  think  not,  Hargrove;  it  would  never  be  quite  the 
same,  now  would  it?  He'd  hardly  speak  with  you.  This  is 
the  best  way.  He  hates  anti-climaxes.  People  always  seem 
to  disappoint  him  if  they  stay  around  too  long. 

Hargove  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Twice  he  thumped  the 
light  cord  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  then  said,  "And 
you're  sure  I  ought  to  keep  the  tern?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  answered,  in  her  motherly  way.  "He's 
had  it  for  so  long,  it  might  do  him  good  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
thinks  it  will  fly  away.  Do  you  know  this?" 

"Yes  Ma'am,  I  know."  And  he  did  know.  He  almost 
thought.  Why  do  birds  fly  away?  but  he  didn't  let  himself. 
At  times  he  had  amazing  self  control  when  he  wanted  it. 

Hargrove  stayed  and  ate  dinner  with  Willard's  mother, 
and  she  packed  him  a  supper  to  eat  on  the  road.  Late  that 
evening  he  left  the  house  sitting  high  on  the  great  dune 
overlooking  the  sea. 

Again  he  walked  down  the  road.  The  sky  was  very 
cloudy;  and  the  fragrance  of  wisteria  that  hung  in  the 
trees  reached  his  nose  uncertainly.  The  sky  was  beginning 
to  turn  purple,  and  the  crickets  could  be  heard  in  the 
grass.  And  down  by  the  shore  the  gulls  and  terns  were 
diving  for  fish.  The  cool  breeze  reached  out  and  touched 
Hargrove  once  more,  and  he  looked  at  the  bird  he  carried 
in  his  hand  and  began  to  think.  The  wooden  figure  seemed 
remarkably  real.  Maybe  Willard  was  right.  The  once  tightly 
closed  eyes  appeared  half  open  now,  and  the  wings  less 
tense.  Hargrove  thought  he  could  see  the  breast  of  the 
bird  move  up  and  down  as  in  gentle  breathing.  He  stroked 
its  head  a  few  times.  "Just  take  it  easy,"  he  said.  "I'll  take 
good  care  of  you."  His  eyes  shifted  to  the  white  strips  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  he  started  counting  south- 
ward 1  ...  2  ..  .3  ...  4  ...  5  ...  6.  The  strips  became 
indistinct,  and  the  whole  road  began  to  fade.  His  eyes 
became  heavy,  and  suddenly  Hargrove  did  not  want  to 
go  that  way.  He  picked  up  his  suitcase  and  crossed  the 
road  and  looked  toward  his  home.  He  began  speaking  to 
the  bird  again,  patting  its  head  gently.  The  redolent  wis- 
teria filled  the  air  around  him  and  the  breeze  loosed  the 
mauve  blooms,  which  fell  sporadically  to  the  ground, 
covering  the  road.  The  crickets  by  the  hundreds  sang  their 
nasal  song  in  the  grass;  and  Hargrove,  sleepy  and  content, 
sat  down  on  the  ground  and  rested  his  head  against  his 
bag.  He  looked  up  the  highway  and  started  counting 
again:  1—2—3—4—5—6—7. 


A  car  had  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  a  man 
was  standing  over  the  sleeping  figure.  He  shook  his  head 
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and  almost  broke  into  laughter.  "I  can't  leave  the  fool  kid 
here,"  he  said  out  loud.  "Gone  to  sleep  waiting  for  a  ride. 
Hey  son,  wake  up."  He  gave  Hargrove  a  nudge  with  his 
shoe,  which  woke  him  up  with  a  jerk  ."I'm  going  north. 
You  want  a  ride?" 

Hargrove  looked  at  the  man,  puzzled.  "What's  wrong?" 
"I  was  just  driving  along  and  saw  you  sleeping  by  the 
road.  How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Gosh,  I  don't  know,"  the  boy  said. 

"Well,  where  you  going?  I  can't  stand  here  all  day 
begging  you,"  he  offered  with  an  amused  smile.  He  was 
chewing  on  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  a  Perfecto  Corona. 

Hargrove  thought  a  minute.  "North  I  guess."  He  told 
the  man  where  he  lived,  and  they  got  into  the  car.   He 


Hargrove  smiled.  He  laid  his  head  back  on  the  seat. 
He  was  very  happy. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  arrived  at  the  town  where 
he  lived.  When  he  got  out  of  the  car  he  thanked  the 
man  and  give  him  directions. 

Hargrove  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  watched 
the  tail  lights  move  away  from  him.  He  picked  up  his 
suitcase  and  started  across  the  road.  Then  he  turned  cold. 
He  dropped  the  suitcase.  The  emptiness  in  his  left  hand 
started  his   feet   in   panic   up   the   road. 

"Hey,  mister,  hey — wait  a  minute,  I  forget  something." 
Hargrove  ran  up  the  dark  roadside  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  car.  It  had  been  held  up  by  a-:^fc3lfic  light  a 
block  away.  "Hey,   Mister  hold  up;"  he  sf^m^$'.  He  was 


your  side  like  that  for — you  hurting  somewhere?" 

"This  is  my  Simpson  tern,"  said  Hargrove  proudly. 

"Your  what?" 

But  Hargrove  didn't  answer.  He  looked  out  dreamily 
across  the  flat,  hot  country.  The  heat  was  causing  pools  of 
shining  water  far  ahead  in  the  road.  "It  surely  has  been  a 
wonderful  day  for  Simpson  terns,"  he  continued.  "Of 
course,  it  was  nicer  back  there.  All  the  pines  were  moving 
back  and  forth;  that  good  smell  was  in  the  air.  You  could 
hardly  think.  "Oh,  Mister,  you'd  have  loved  it,  you  really 
would.  The  gulls  and  terns  were  going  crazy  over  the 
fish.  They're  so  smart — they  hardly  ever  miss;  and  when 
they've  had  enough,  they  just  leave.  Isn't  that  wonderful?" 

Hmmm!"  the  man  sounded  in  assent.  "Well,  maybe." 
Then  he  changed  the  subject. 

Hargrove  sat   there   a   while,    listening,    trying   not    to 
think.  But  suddenly  he  felt  the  question  coming.  He  triecL 
not  to  ask'  it — he  tried  to  forget  all  about  it.  But  he  hear(^ 
his  voice,  as  if  very  far  away,  interrupting  the  man's  talk, 
"Why  do  birds  fly  away?" 

"What?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Why  must  they  always  fly  away?" 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  man  cleared  his  thrq 
pretended  to  stare  out  the  window,  and  prepared  to  ligt 
another  Perfector  Corona.  ^,= 

"Do  you  like  Simpson  terns?"  Hargrove  asked,  hesti- 
tating.  — j'^-'-^pP-^' 

^^~'  "Sur^iS«irerJ!m  crazy  about  them.  Why  don't  you  go 
back  to  sleep?  You  look  beat,  kid." 


clutched  the  Simpson  tern  tight  to  his  side.  After  they  had      running  as  fast  as  he  could  His  feet  swishe^^hy^6& 
picked   up   speed,    the   driver   asked,    "What   you   holding      weeds.  "You've  g^^y  Simp^feern."  Ju^as  he  al„.„.. 


reached  the  car  Itpjsrumbled 

up  instantly,  tr'Ving'tb  regain  h'i|'-,^^5h,  and  tried  t«  call 
out  again,  but  the  sound   caught  m  his  throat.  1^1?  car 
started  up,  and  the  r^d  lights  be^n  slowly  movii^/away., 
"Oh,  come  back,  pleas^N.You'' 
car  slid  over  a  rise  in  t^e^Ya 
Hargrove  stood  under  the  gr 
hands  were  beginning  to  I) 

in   his  ])ants.   H&  knee  and   .nikit    canst  d   mm  p 
limped  back  up  the  load.  He  tiicd  not  to  cry  but    ,_ 
feel  the  choking  nuning  up  in  his  throat.  Hargroye|DuBois 
was  tired  and  miserable,  and   tears  rolled  dowr|;^is  face^^ 
He  walked  up  to  his,  bag;  and  <is  he  reached  jtc  ^ 
up,  he  heard  a  strafe  sound  clearlyv'^n   the  i^iafht'. 
rush  of  wing^l^ssecT  close  b>,  and  the^  ^all  th^tllingerec 
softh,  scarcety'"discemal)lc  in  the  air,  tilled  his'ears. 
did  not  move  foi    a  long  tune.  Then  he  turned  his 
i^-^  tJiV  ils).  '^'id  said_  o,i4L,1quc1,  ,"Jiut  biids  must  if ly  av       ^  _ 

'"^      rove  Wfttlced/^^niile  tc^  Bis  house.  His 'leg  painedY/yZ/f^ 
amPby  ihe  cUOc  he  arrived/hf 
.  His  teeth  v/wct  chattering  uiid 
high  fever,  ^iymother  immedia^ 
and  took  Hargrove   to  his  roorn  y 
thou^ihe  window  the  JjIAck* 
^jM^Segpen ijigjjaggei^y .  X^W. 
art^ets  had  hiisEed  until  atiijmer^ 
that  Hargrove's  lips  were  ftioving  aj 
id  put  her  head  very  c\mt;  to  his 
Id  hear.  Softly  and  bare/y\^erceptible 


bme.  It  was 


put  him 
ce  of  the 
was  no 
Mrs. 
she 
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The  Contrast 


by  Barbara  Nichols 


Loudness — clanging,  banging — fear! 
Quietness  reigning — no  one,  nothing  near. 
The  contrast — the  strangeness  felt 
When  out  of  fear  came  quietness. 

Security — among  a  multitude 
Caught  in  a  mass  of  crowdiness. 
Obscurity — fallen   into   solitude. 
When  out  of  fear  came  quietness. 

Fear — of  falling — of  not  existing. 
Fear — of  stalling — fear  of  missing, 
Fear — of  things  beyond  control. 
Fear  that  cannot  grasp  the  whole. 

Fear  that  hides — feigning  strength, 

Fear  that  drives — straining  vainness. 

Fear  that  leads — to  obeisance. 

Fear  that  leads — to  quietness. 

Quietness — tombed  within  still  lips. 
Quietness  looming  in  infiniteness. 
Solitude  in  obeisance — solitude  in  quietness. 
Solitude — gasping  nothingness. 

Quietness  with  its  ringing  memories 

Quietness  with  its  purging  purity 

Quietness  with  its  sighing  looseness 

Quietness  out  of  fear. 
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Dry  leaves  Before  The  Wind 

by  Elizabeth  Davis 


A  question  comes  to  mind  today 

That  was  only  born  just  now: 

Is  there  some  fine  line  of  difference 

In  man's  internal  self, 

Or  is  all  of  mankind 

Equidistant  from  reality? 

One  knows  that  feelings  vary 

With  every  changing  mood; 

And  yet,  I  wonder,  are  they  the  same, 

Or  do  they  just  divide  at  different  times? 

A  carpenter  I  know,  who  loves  to  sing, 
Cannot  read  a  note. 

A  pianist  I  know,  who  plays  all  songs, 
Does  nothing  else; 

And  yet  no  joy  in  music  finds,  no  rhythm 
In  his  being. 

Forge — I  scold  the  mind  that  dares  to  think 

In  terms  of  the  unknown, 

Retreat — I  cannot  find  the  answer  here  on  earth. 
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(Continued  from  page    18) 
same  moral  code  as  that  which  provides  the  standards  for 
intercourse  among  individual  men. 

Gabriel  has  developed  the  democratic  thought  in  Amer- 
ica from  one  of  individualism  to  one  of  naturalism  and 
humanism  in  the  twentieth  century.  Humanism  assumes 
that  human  life  is  of  supreme  worth  and  that  man  must 
be  treated  as  an  end,  not  as  a  means.  It  is  aimed  at  the 
fullest  life  for  every  person  born.  In  the  United  States 
the  background  of  this  humanism  is  the  eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment  and  the  nineteenth-century  religion  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  twentieth-century  American  who  saw  clearly  the 
issues  which  naturalism  raised  in  social  philosophy  was  As- 
sociate Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  legal  philos- 
ophy of  Holmes  reveals  more  clearly  than  that  of  any  other 
American  the  impact  of  natural  science  upon  social  think- 


ing. Holmes  felt  that  disputes  had  to  be  settled  if  men 
were  to  live  in  society.  He  did  not  say  that  the  law  settled 
disputes,  but  rather  that  the  judge  settled  disputes,  be- 
cause the  law  is  what  the  judge  says  it  is.  Holmes  was  the 
first  of  the  legal  realists. 

The  American  democratic  faith  was  formed  in  an  age 
in  which  the  citizens  enjoyed  a  sense  of  security  and  has 
been  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  a 
period  of  anxiety  in  the  world.  Gabriel  finally  concludes 
the  development  of  the  democratic  thought  by  the  idea 
that  the  American  democratic  faith  is  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  in  the  realm  of  ideals.  It  asserts  the  balance 
between  liberty  and  authority  and  between  self-expression 
of  the  individual  and  the  necessary  coercion  of  the  or- 
ganized group.  Therefore  one  is  able  to  see  that  the 
democratic  faith  is  a  philosophy  of  the  mean.  It  proclaims 
that,  within  broad  limits  of  an  ordered  nature,  man  is 
master  of  his  destiny. 
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